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Some Trends In Correctional Education *% 


Dr. Glenn U. Kendall 
Director Reception Center 
Elmira, Y. 


On November 1, 1953, the Reception Center at El- 
mira, N.Y. will have completed eight years of operation 
and at that time we will have processed just about ten 
thousand young men 16 to 21 years of age. The high num- 
ber as of October 1, was 9957, so we will most certainly 
reach the ten thousand mark before November 1. In 
our work at the Reception Center, we are continually 
trying to get beneath the surface and evaluate clearly 
the major needs of our inmates and to recommend a 
program of treatment and training which will help them 
help themselves make a good adjustment after release. 


One major conclusion which I think anyone is con- 
stantly analyzing cases of inmates must reach is that 
a routine program of institutional training, even though 
it is quite good, is not going to solve the problems of 
many inmates. The major needs of most inmates lie 
in the area of attitudes and personality. Such needs are 
not going to be met through the acquistion by the 
inmate of a better command of academic subjects, the 
acquiring of vocational skil's, or learning to be the star 
player on the institutional varsity basketball team. 

The most important trend in correctional education 
is in the area of what is usually referred to as social 
education. A review of the literature in the last few 
years will reveal the fact that many institutions have 
started activities aimed directly at helping inmates analyze 
themselves and gain greater insight in regard to their 
attitudes and social adjustment- 

That this isadefinite trend isemphasized by the 
July, 1953, issue of Correctional Research which dec- 
lares, “The spotlight ison social education.” Institu- 
tions in the Federal system and many states institutions 
afe reporting such activities, labeled variously as “Per- 
sonal Advancement”— Atlanta; “Social Adjustment” — 
El Reno; “Adopting Proper Attitudes, Mental Hygiene, 
Relationship with others” — Terre Haute; “Life Adjusi- 
ment”—Minnesota; “Successful Living”’—New York. 
Correctional Research states that in addition to those 
listed, there are “dozens of others 
to mention here-” 

Less direct approaches to social education are the 
“Great Books” courses, courses in criminology, Alcoho- 
lics Anonymous groups, town halls, forums, discussion 
groups, 


too numerous 
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While there has been some ambiguity in the term 
“social education,” and while it has been variously 
defined, Correctional Research is quite right, I think, 
in stating that “the meaning is clear enough.” Today 
the term, “social education” refers to a direct approach 
through organized courses or projects with the ovjective 
of improving inmates insight into their own problems 
and particularly their relationships with other people. 

Correctional Research cites Dr. Reckless as one who 
feels that it is time to make “Social Re-education” the 
core of the educational program, with academic and 
vocational training second. With this I am in complete 
agreement, or at least that social education should be 
made the major objective in our educational activities. 

Today this field is still in what might be called the 
pioneering stage and little has been done to evaluate 
the results- Probably not much willbe done until insti. 
tutions and parole boards begin to place much greater 
emphasis on a man’s progress, or lack of it, in solving 
his personality problems and improving his social ad. 
justment in determining the progress he is making 
toward eligibility for release. 

One must, of course, recognize that social education 
will be rather slow in developing, primarily because 
there are not too many people trained or wi.h the per- 
sonality to carry on classes and projects of this type: 


On the other hand, much good work of this type can ~ 


be done by people who are in the best sense good teach- 
ers. Such people, particulary those with some spec 
ialized training in personality development, can develop 
into very excellent social education leaders. In any 
event, itistobe hoped thatthis social education t:end 
continues and increases in strength since it is believd 
that this is the direction in which institutional programs 
must move if greater success in rehabilitation of inmates 
is to be achieved. 

In addition to these special projects, I believe that 
more and more emphasis is being placed on inmate 
attitudes and personality factors in the usual training 
activities. Unfortunately, however, we are still too prone 
to duck our major responsibilities in this area- For 
example, it is easier to teach subject matter than it is 


-* Presented at the Correctional Education Association 
Meeting, 83rd Annual Congress of Correction 
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to get the inmate to understand his relationship to sc- 
ciety; it is easier to develop a boy’s skills in playing 
basketball than it isto gethim tobe a good loser, etc. 
| believe, however, that we are beginning to accept 
more and more responsibility for these basic factors 
in rehabilitation so that classroom teachers, shop in- 
sructors, recreation supervisors, etc., are  beromiag 
more aware of the personality and social adjustment 
phases of their work. 


Another important factor, which I hope is becoming 
a trend, is the emphasis which should be placed on the 
motivation of the inmate. The old saying that you can 
lad a horse to water but you can’t make him drink 
has been applied many times to institutional work- 
However, I fear we frequently fail to pay much atten- 
tion to it. Having once assigned an inmate to a half-day 
school and a half-day shop program, we feel that the 
job is taken care of- Actually, the most important job 
may never be done, namely , bringing the inmate to 
the point where he himself is actively interested in and 
will work toward his own self-impiovement. Most of 
our outstanding successes are inmates who already ha:e 
adopted this att tude, which makes our job easy. Once 
aninmate has decidedth t he really wants to improve 
himself, about all one has to do is to provide him 
with the tools and occasionally a helping hand and 
he will do all right on his own. 


Certainly the great majority of our inmates wou'd 
not fall in this category. Instead, they have lost what- 
ever faith they may had in themselves and in cther 
people and, for one reason or another, have failed to 
put forth very much effort. Mny of these inmates 
coast along through .he program, sitting in a classroom 
or lackadaisically going through the motions in the 
shop without getting disciplinary reports, but also with- 
out accomplishing much or achieving any real change 


for the better. 


It is quite true that we must have good courses of 
study, good trade analyses, and well-organized classcs 
and shops- However, we are m’‘ssing the boat when we 
do not recognize that our first and primary job is one 
of motivati.n. It does happen in some cases. For ex- 
ample, w en an inmate becomes interested in a trade 
through the efforts of a good shop instructor, he begins 
to realize the need for accomplishing in other areas, 
including his own attitudes and ways of reacting to 
people. On the whole, however, we have given all too 
little attention to ways and means of getting the inmate 
to adopt good social goals and to develop an active 
interest in working hard to achieve them. Many class- 


rooms, for example, are pretty dead places: | am com- 
ing to believe that the so-called worksheet, at least in 


the classroom, is a very deadly procedure. I recall one 
worksheet on which the instructor had placed the fol- 


lowing injunction: “If you follow the instructions on 
this sheet, nothing will happen to you” I fear that this 
statement is all too true, namely, that an inmate can com- 
plete a thousand worksheets without very much interest on 
his part or without gaining much that will help him make 
a good adjustment. after release. 

Several things have to take place before a man is 
motivated to put forth real effort toward self-improve- 
ment. In the first place, he must have some faith in 
himself and other people and in his ability to make 
good. Second, he must feel that the facilities offered him 
to make good are genuine and of a type which will 
make it worthwhile for him to participate in rehabilit- 
ative activites. Third, he must feel that the instructor 
or teacher is genuinely interested in him and in help- 
ing him to get the most out of the activities. Fourth, 
the work must be presented in an interesting way- 

Several things need to be done to bring about 
these results: 


1. More emphasis should be placed on counseling 
and more time taken to make sure that the inmate 
has adopted some worthwhile goals and is con- 
vinced of the worthwhileness of the effort on his 
part to reach such goals. 

2. His social attitudes must be changed so th t he 
will realize that nothing worthwhile in this world 
comes without solid and continuous effort. 

3. He must be convinced of his ability. Many inm.t s 
have failed many times, but frequently it is not 
through lack of ability, but rather, lack of effort 
and perseverance- 

4. Our classrooms and shops should be made inte. - 
esting places. This can be done in part through the 
physical set-up of the shop or classroom, with 
exhibits, bulletin boards, etc. The activit'es that 
go on in the shop or classroom can also be 
made interesting if the teacher or instructor uscs 
some ingenuity and is constantly thinking of new 
and novel ways to present material and stimul.te 
inmates to study and practice. Procedures should 
be varied to avoid the dull monotony which per- 
vades too many classrooms and shops Two il- 
lustrations may point this up: I know one inst- 
itution teacher who, after long effort succeed in 
getting the institution to set up a classroom with 
movable furniture so that it could be turned into 
a store, a court room, a living room, etc. This 
made it possible for him to conduct activities of 
a discussion nature and made English and soci:l 
studies very much alive and quite different from 
ordinary studying of so many pages in a text 
book and answering questions. The second illust- 
ration is that of a group of older inmates in a 
state prison, many of them had quite long 
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records. They were not particularly hopeful subjects 
for rehabilitation. These men had taken little in- 
terest in educational or vocational activities. How 
ever, the preparation of an exhibit for a state fair 
was turned over to this group- With some excellent 
leadership, the interest and effort that these inmates 
put into this project were amazing. It became a 
matter of personal pride on the part of them to 
make this exhibit the best that had ever been 
presented. The result was an excellent exhibit 
and a great deal of work and learning on the 
part of these men. One cannot, of course, go 
around having exhibits prepared by all the in- 
mates in all the institutions, but one can, with 
ingenuity, devise many projects and procedures 


in the classroom and shop that will enlist Renuine 
interest and effort on the part of the inmate, 
Without interest and effort, educational activitic, 
have little value and are not worth the money 
expended on them. Projects like the Great Boo} 
Discussions carried on in some of our prisons 
and the “Town Hall” of Atlanta are also illuy. 
rations of the type of project that pays off iy 
interest and effort on the part of inmates. 

The problem of interest and motivation has long 
been in important phase of teacher training for public 
school work. How much more important is this subject 
for correctional institutions where most inmates have 
had unfortunate experiences in schools and have pretty 
much lost any faith or interest in education as a way 
of achieving desirable social goals. 


NOMINATION COMMITTEE MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Nominating committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Clay at Toronto, has made its recommendations for 
new officers to be elected at the Philadelphia meeting. 
The Committee, consisting of the following members: 
Price Chenault, New York, Chairman; P. H. Coover, 
Michigan; and Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Maryland, 
have made the following selections: 


President M. J. Clorke, D'rector of Insti- 
tutional Education; State Welfare 
Department, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Vice-President Dr. Norman Fenton, Deputy 


Director of Classification and 
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Treatment; Department of Correc. 
tions, Sacramento, California 

Secretary-Treasurer Dr. E. Don McCullough, Director 
of Education and _ Recreations; 
Ohio Division of Corrections, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ballots will be ma‘led to all active members of — 


the Association, about September Ist, to be returned 
to the Secretary-Treasure not later than September 30th. 

Voters are not bound by the selections of the Nomi. 
nating Committee. If they desire to vote for someone 
else, space is provided on the ballots. 
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A Report Of A Study Of Sex Offenders In Illinois * 


Arthur V. Huffman 
Supervising Psychologist 
Division of Criminology 
Department of Public Safety 
Springfield, Ill. 


INCLUDING MY OWN state of Illinois, only a- 
bout one-third of the states have enacted legislation pro- 
viding special procedures authorizing the detention of 
mentally abnormal sex offenders. Some of these stat- 
utes also include persons not technically sex offenders, 
yet who have a mentally abnormal tendency toward the 
commission of sex offenses. 

The philosophy behind these specialized statues is 
that the ordinarly criminal law seemed inadequate 
to deal with such person. Experience seemed to show 
that existing laws did not serve to deter those with 
abnormal tendencies and compulsions, and that prisons 
not only failed to rehabilitate this type of offender 
but that, rather, prison often times seemed to accen- 
tuate the problem. 

The several states that have attacked the problem of 
commitment and release of sexual deviates have ex- 
perienced major problems in framing legislation, not 
the least of which has been the difficulty in defining 
and in detecting the types of deviated sexual behavior 
that are dangerous to society. Present definitions in 
this area rest largely on the finding of the psychiatric 
discipline as to abnormal and dangerous sex behavior. 
Yet, psychiatrists themselves tell us that they, at the 
moment, do not have the diagnostic skills to assay pro- 
pensities. Were our knowledge and diagnostic tech- 
niques developed to the degree where we could assay 
propensities, it is likely that the ideal solution to the 
problem of the dangerous sex deviate would be civil 
commitment proceedings similar to those now provided 
for the mentally ill and mentally defective. 
But many think civil commitment proceedings, 
at the present state of our knowledge, would be un- 


acceptable and would result in miscommitments, rep- 


resenting both an injustice and an unnecessary expense 

Significantly, the very basic differences of viewpoint, 
training, and experience between the legal and medical 
professions tend to lend further complication to the matter 
These different approaches to dealing with human be- 
havior have resulted in arguments that have been going 
on for many decades and, consequently, we have 
confusion in lay thinking and injustices are done. For 
examples, the term “sex offender” means one thing 
to the legal profession, law enforcement officials, and 


wardens, while meaning something quite different to 
the psychiatrists. The psychiatrist says the term “sex 
offender” is meaningless, since the total individual, 
his physical and mental conditions, his motivations or 
intent, must be taken into account when considering 
the individual’s commission of the act or alleged act 
that brings him to the attention of the authorities. 
The socio-psychiatric professions are unwilling, correcily 
it seems, to usurp the rights and duties of the courts 
in declaring such a person criminal or non-criminal 
viol. The psychiatrists will say that both the criminal 
and the non-criminal violate our social mores, folkways, 
and conventions but that, while one in anti-social, 
the other is not. Experience seems to show, them, that 
the problem of the sex offender is neither exclusively 
a legal problem nor exclusively a medical problem; but 
that it is a matter to be studied by all disciplines as 
a clinic-team working together as experts in human 
behavior. 

As a result of misgivings regarding accurate diagnosis 
and prognostication, many of the existing sex offender 
statutes provides for initiation of commitment proceed- 
ings only following the charge of a criminal offense, 
while in other statutes the socio-psychiatric examination 
does not take place until after an actual conviction of 
a serious sex crime. 

Additional problems in framing legislation are pro- 
viding adequate treatment facilities, developing agree- 
ment as to what constitutes treatment, and safeguarding 
the constitutional rights of the individual subjected 
to commitment proceeding that might be taken under 
a special sexual deviate statute. 

Several states have met the definitive questions by 
appointing Commissions to study these matters. Pub- 
lished report of these several Commissions have point- 
ed up the need for considerable further research before 
it will be possible to frame legislation reflecting full scored 
understanding of the sex offender problem. These re- 
ports have underscored the need for treatment facilities. 
They all have run up against the problem of how to 
depart from the basic and formal technicalities of crim’- 


From 1953 Pr ceedings, American Prison As- 
sociation, pp. 177-185. Permission granted bv 
Hon. E. R. Cass, Gen. Secty. 
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criminal law while retaining constitutionality. 

I should like to report to you on a two-year study 
conducted by an Illinois legislative Commission. This 
report may be divided into two parts: (1) An intro- 
duction that contains statements of a background 
nature; and (2) a distillation of the finding; includ- 
ing recommendations, relative legislation, 
tration, service, and programs of prevention. 

The 1951 Illinois General Assembly chose to create 
the Illinois Commission on the Sex Offender in lieu 
of a proposed bill on the dangerous sex offender. The 
proposed bill was supported by strong public opinion, 
including enforcement officials and representatives of 
bar associations, and the bill had much to commend 
it. This bill was a development of the concept inherent 
in the 1938 Sexual Psychopath Law, that the dangerous 
sex Offender is not a criminal of the “ordinary” type 
and that, consequently, he should be handled as a sick 
person in need of specialized treatment in order to 
achieve adequate protection for society. In addition. 
this bill attempted a refinement in defininition of the term 
“criminal sexual psychopath” and tried to construe the 
term “sexually dangerous person”; thus, setting forth 
criteria by which such a person could be identified. 
It also attempted to structure the criteria enabling 
official recognition of the action taken against the per- 
sons who were potentially dangerous without the ne- 
cessity of waiting for a crime to be committed by that 
person. 

But there were legislators who thought that, how- 
ever valid this approach might be, there were too many 
potential hazards in the proposal to enact it into law 
without considerably more study. And the Mental 
_ Hygiene Committee of the City Club of Chicago shared 
this point of view. While this Committee did not op- 
pose passage of the bill, it did recommend that the 
bill be amended to include provisions for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to study the whole matter and 
to submit a proposal for revision of the disputed _ points. 
Instead, the legislators dropped the bill in question and 
passed a bill calling for an intensive study of the prob- 
lem by a legislative commission. 

Thus, the Illinois Commission on The Sex Offender 
came into being, and was financed by an appropriation 
of $7,500-00. The mandate of this Commission was: 
(A) Analyze and co-ordinate the results of the studics 

of similar commissions appointed by other sta‘es: 

(B) Arrange for the scientific determination of the 
factors which contribute to the making of a sex- 
ually dangerous person; 
Determine whether the problem of sexually dan- 
gerous persons should be the subject of legis- 
lation, and, if so, the kind of legislation which 
is most desirable; 


adminis- 


(C) 
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(D) Establish, with the co-operation of experts, a Proper 
definition of the sex deviate and sex psychopath; 
Determine the best methods for the apprehension, 
prevention, treatment, and cure of such persons; 
Recommend any new types of facilities or the 
modification of existing avenues of treatment; and 
Make a report, including any recommendations 
for legislation, to the sixty-eight General Assembly 
or before March 1, 1953 

The Illinois Commission chose to consider lack of 

money a challenge, rather than a handicap, and to 

accept its mandate. Several members of the Mental 

Hygiene Committee of the City Club of Chicago were 

appointed as volunteer technical advisors to the Com. 

mission. The Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
loaned the part-time services of Mr. Louis DeBoer, 

Excutive Director of the Illinois Mental Health Auth. 

ority, and Mr. DeBoer was appointed Executive Director 

of the Commission- The Division of the Criminologist 
of the Illinois State Department of Public Safety simi. 

larly loaned my services as Associate-Executive Di- 

rector of the Commission Staff. 

Public hearings were held November 29 - 30, 195), 
and the Commission’s work was under way. The when 
and where of these hearings were fixed to take adven- 
tage of the advice we could obtain from the National 
Association of Mental Health, whose meeting was being 
held in Chicago on the stated dates. Because of this 
fortunate concurence, testimony was taken from psy- 
chiatrists from the United Kingdom, as well as from 
all parts of the United States. Subsequently, public 
hearings were held in Peoria and Springfield, Illinois. 
These public hearings highlighted the question of: 

(A) 

(B) 


(E) 
(F) 
(G) 


Public opinion. 
Present country-wide practice. 


(C) Definitions. 

(D) Legal standards. 

(E) The sex offender in his own community: 
and did much to clarify the blueprint upon 


which the commission’s study was to be based. However, 
it developed that public hearings, of themselves, were 
not enough. Accordingly, the Commission assembled 
a group of 150 volunteers representing many professions 
law, medicine, social work, psychology, education, 
sociology, anthropology, etc---as well as enforcement 
officials and the lay citizen. 

This group convened April 19, 1952, for briefing 
sessions and, by choice, were divided into five Work- 
Shops sections for the purpose of fact-finding in five 
major areas: 

(A) What do the relevant scientific disciplines 

know about the NATURE of the sex offender? 

(B) What do the relevant scientific disciplines 

know about the TREATMENT of the sex 


offender? 

(C) How is the problem being dealt with in Ill- 

inois? 

(D) How is the problem being dealt with else- 

Where than in Illinois? 

(E) What are the characteristics of a preventive 

program? 

At these five sessions, chairmen, recorders, and 
co-ordinators were elected by each groups. Preliminary 
discussion of each area topic, based upon general work 
outlines supplied by the Staff, was begun. Participants 
were supplied, also, with bibliographical lists and with 
reference material. Individual work assignments and 
schedules of future meetings were developed. 

Co-ordination between these five pre-conference 
fact-finding groups, as they became known, was achieved 
through meeting between the Staff and the group 
co-ordinators; where problems of duplication, defini- 
tions of term, etc., were resolved. These Work-Shop 
groups determined their own line of investigation and 
collated their data through individual and their agency 
resources: In the interim, the Staff channelled material 
supplied by such volunteer consultants as Professor 
Alf ed C. Kinsey and his colleagues from the Sex-Re- 
search Institute at Indiana University to the area groups. 
All groups finished their assignments on schedule. 
emerging with scholarly reports in time for distribution 
prior to a two-day Conference on the Sex Offenders 
held last September. 

At the conference itself, the original area groups 
were disbanded and four new Work Shops were chosen 
from the original 150 volunteers and many others who 
had become interested in the study following organ- 
ization of the original groups- These new Work 
Shops were to consider the implications of the fact-find- 
ing reports that concerned: 

(A) Diagnostic and extramural treatment services 

(B) Institutional and post-institutional treatment 

services. 

(C) Prevention programs. 

(D) Framework for sex offender laws. 

Work Shop leaders reported their resolutions to 
a joint-session of the Conference and these Conference 
resolutions were submitted to a Conference Report 
Committee that had been appointed to put the finding 
into publishable form and to prepare a set of defin- 
itive propcsals amenable for legislative action. Law 
Professor Francis A. Allen, formerly of Northwestern 
and currently at Harvard, was selected Committee 
Chairman. 

Since sex offenses constitute less than 3% of 
all police reported crimes and since any new approach 
to an old problem tends to over-optimism, the re- 


searchers were cautioned to avoid misleading the public 
into believing a panacea has been discovered. Data 
revealed that relatively few sex offenders come within 
the pale of “dangerous” and that only a very small 
percentage of sex offenders require the prison seg- 
regation of current practice. Based upon this data, the 
fact-finders asked for greater control over two types 
of sex conduct: 

(A) That involving the use of force. 

(B) That involving a substantial age disparity 

between offender and victim. 

I believe that this is the first time that a leg- 
islative commission has utilized citizens on a volunteer 
basis- If so, this has been a signal moment in the 
annals of legislative function. The result of this truly 
democratic synthesis offe.s encouragement for action 
at the popular level; introducing, as it does, socio- 
scient.fic and lay data into legislative deliberation. 

The Illinois Commission on the Sex Offender 
does not contend th.t the problem of sex offenders 
automatically will disappear after adoption of their 
recommendations. The Conference Report Committee 
and Staff transmitted seventeen recommendations to 
the Senate Judic.ary Committee and Members of the 
General Assembly. And in our report we did contend 
that, if our recommendations were adopted, applied by 
competent personnel, and supported by adequate 
appropriations, these findings offered the best framework 
for protection that can be devised on the base of 
present-day knowledge. Seven recommendations were 
of a legislative nature: 

PENALTIES: Greater in case of violent sex behav 
iour and molesting children by adults. 

REPORTING SYSTEMS: Barring uniecorded trial 
before Justice of Peace and placing juris- 
diction with a court of record. 

HOMOSEXUALITY: Present practices to be modified 
to differentiate between socially distastefui 
and socially dangerous conduct on basis of 
misdemeanor vs- felony. 

STATUTORY RAPE: If defendant is less than 2] 
years, if female is more than 14 years, and 
if element of force is not present, offense 
should be a misdemeanor and probationary 
measures should be considered- 

MANDATORY REFERRAL BY COURT TO SOCIO. 

PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSTIC SERVICE: In all sex 
felonies. Following a finding of guilt and 
before sentence is decreed- Period between 
referral by court and report to be furnished 
to defendant or his attorney. Judge to decide 
on either further criminal action or commit- 
ment, futher criminal action is barred. Non- 
mandatory refercals provided involv:ng consent 
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of defendant. By state’s attorney, judge, etc. 
AMENDMENT OF 1938 CRIMINAL SEXUAL PSY- 
CHOPATH AND 1947 CONNORS ACT: 

To bring agreement in definitions and to 

eliminate confusion in wording. 

Six of the seventeen recommendations adopted 
by the Commission and transmitted to the Conference 
Report Committee involved administrative changes 
within the State Department of Public Welfare and 
Public Safety, expansion of detention facilities of the 
Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of Chicago, 
rehabilitation of the Menard Psychiatric Division of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary System, and establish- 
ment of a Socio-Psychiatric Diagnostic Service for the 
state to diagnosis and classify persons: 

(A) Who are proceeded against under a statute 
for the commitment of dangerous sex of- 
fenders. 

Who may be referred to the Service by the 
courts. 

Whom the Service deems advisable to accept 
for diagnosis and treatment, such as those 
who are on probation or parole. 

These recommendations include provisions for estab- 
lishing clinic-teams to serve all courts of the state on 
demand. Another recommendation involves the use 
of the Mental Health Code for certain persons who, 
by reason of mental disorder and-or possession of tend- 
encies toward socially dangerous conduct involving 
sexually motivated dangerous conduct, are not el- 
igible for handling under the criminal law. This 
last proposal was made in recognition of those sit- 
uations where an actual criminal act does not exist. 
or where the evidence that is insufficient to establish 
criminal action, but where there is evidence that the 
person may have socially dangerous propensities. Such 
a person could be mentally, ill, mentally defective, 
or otherwise in need of mental treatment: 

The final four recommendations concern programs 
of prevention, co-ordination of certain state agencies, 


(B) 
(C) 


development of educational programs, and cities im. 
provements in training, selecting, and recruiting teachers, 

These enumerated recommendations were adopted 
by the Commission in February, 1953, and on March 
15 the Commission submitted its fifty-two page printed 
report to Governor Stratton and the 68th General 
Assembly in Springfield. Time was runming _ short, 
but with the technical assistance of the Illinois Leg. 
islative Reference Bureau, Senator Korshak, Trager, 
Miller, Hart, and Wimbish had a bill ready to intro. 
duce May 19. This bill would repeal some and amend 


' other sections of the existing Criminal Sexual Psy. 
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chopath Acts, would add provisions for parole and 
release, and, in general, would incorporate the leg. 
islative recommendations of the research volunteers, 
This Senate Bill 528, as it was known, passed both 
the Senate and the House but, on recommendations 
of the Attorney General, was vetoed by the Governor 
in July. 

Governor Stratton did, however, sign into law a 
bill continuing the Commission for another two years, 
The new Commission, whose members are yet to be 
appointed, has been allocated $5,000-00 to finance its 
study. In the interim, the capable Director of the 
Department of Public Safety, Mr- Joseph D.Bibb, 
lawyer and publ cist, has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of psychiatrists, wardens, lawyers, sociologists, 
and Safety Department executives, to devise ways of 
implementing the administrative recommendations of 
the 1951 Commission. Meeting with the Attorney 
General’s Staff; judicial, bar, and _ state’s attorneys’ 
associations; and with Director Bibb’s advisory com- 
mittee are contemplated, and we may look forward 
to development of a legislative proposal acceptable 
to all agencies concerned. 

In conclusion, perhaps it can be said that, con- 
gressional attempts to investigate Kinsey to the con- 
trary, the era of hush and pretense in sex behavior 
is ending and that we might find the scientific app- 
roach to this problem is not too disturbing after all. 
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Psychiatric Examination Of Sex Offenders *% 


Kenneth G. Gray, Q- C., M. D- 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


THE THEME of this paper is that legislation 
governing the “criminal sexual psychopath”, of the 
type contained in section 1054A of the Canadian 
Criminal Code (see appendix) is unsatisfactory unless 
it is supplemented by__ 

(a) adequate facilities for conducting the psy- 
chiatric examination of persons accused of 
sexual offenses; and 

(b) arrangement whereby convicted persons may 
recieve treatment outside penal institutions 
in suitable cases. 

This opinion is based upon experience gained 
through the operation for more than 25 years at the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital of facilities for the ex- 
amination and treatment of persons charged with 
various offenses. 

During the past 28 years, 4,100 persons have been 
admitted to the hospital from the Toronto courts. This 
number includes a proportion of persons who were 
charged with sex offenses. 


Before entering upon a discussion of the specific 
problem of the sex offender, it is necessary to say 
something about the operation of the forensic clinic 
and its relation to the courts- 

Legal authority for the procedure is contained in 
section 9 of the Psychiatric Hospitals Act, R.S.O. 1950, 
c.301 which provides, in effect, that a person may be 
admitted to the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital upon an 
order of a judge or magistrate. The order may be 
issued by the court upon its own volition or upon the 
tequest of the prosecution or defense. 


The selection of cases to be admitted rest with 
the courts and not with the hospital. 

During his stay in hospital the patient receives 
the benefit of all the hospital facilities including psy- 
chiatric examination, psysical and laboratory examin- 
ations, psychological tests, x-ray studies, electro-encep- 
halogram and other special or consulting services that 
may be required. The fact that the hospital is affiliated 
with the department of psychiatry of the University 
of Toronto and hence with other departments of the 
Faculty of Medicine makes available a wide range of 
clinical facilities. 

A patient who is admitted from a court remains 
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in the hospital on the average, 5.02 weeks. 

When the examination have been completed it is 
necessary to consider the disposal of the case- Any 
recommendation for disposal is, of course, subject to 
the approval of the court. 

With respect to disposal, the patients may be 
grouped as follows: 

(a) CERTIFICATION: The frankly psychoti or 
mentally defective patient is ce.tificated by 
two medical practitioners and transferred 
directly to an Ontario (mental) Hospital 
without returning to court. 

(b) RETURN TO COURT: A patient who does 
not need further treatment in a mental hospital 
is returned to court with a report in writing 
containing the findings and recommendations 
of the hosp'tal staff. 

The future of these patients is rescribed in some 

detail hereafter. 

(c) RETURN TO HOME: Patients who do not 
require further hopitalization and are not 
charged with any serious offense may be 
discharged directly to their homes without 
returning to court. 

Some of the patients who return to court or to 
their homes may need further treatment as out-patients 
and in this event the treatment will be provided by 
the hospital. 

Thirty-two point eight percent of the patients 
who afe admitted from the courts were suspected 
of being mentally ill and the remainder were charged 
with various offenses. Hospital examination revealed 
that a high proportion, namely, 47 percent were suf- 
fering from an advanced mental disorder requiring 
further treatment in a mental hospital. 

It is of interest to not the small proportion (of 
the cases returned to court) who were sentenced. 
71 percent were not required to serve any sentence. 
Of the remaining 29 percent it will be seen that 
only 1 percent were sentenced to more than two years 
imprisonment. It should be stressed that in the group 

* From 1953 Proceedirgs Amer, Prison Assn- pp- 
174-76, Permission granted by Hon. E.R. Cass, 


Gen.Secty. 


patients required follow-up psychiatric treatment as 
out-patients. 


The proportion of sex offenders including “con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency” amounts to 7.8 
percent, “indecent assault and exposure”--3.2 percent, 
that is, a total of 11 percent- In addition to these 
cases there are some persons who have been charged 
with non-sexual offenses but who are found on hos- 
pital examination to be suffering some form of sexual 
deviation. For example, at the time of writing a 
patient was admitted who had been charged with 
housebreaking. It was ascertained that the patient 
entered upon the housebreaking for the purpose of 
securing feminine clothing and that his deviation 
fell into the group known as “transvestism.” Sim- 
ilarly a man who was charged with the theft of a 
woman’s shoes in a pullman car was found to belong 
in the group of sex deviates known as “fetishists.” 

In this group of 217 patients the actual number 
of sex offenders would be somewhat higher than the 
11 percent shown on the chart. 


The functioning of the forensic clinic may be 
illustrated by a reference to two recent cases. 
CASE I: SERIES A., No- 1 

Patient was charged with indecent assault under 
section 293 of the Criminal Code which provides a 
maximum penalty of 10 years imprisonment and whip- 
ping. A person convicted under this section may be 
subject of proceeding under section 54A _ if found 
to be a “criminal sexual psychopath” he may be given 
an indeterminate sentence. 

Patient was arrested as a result of an incident 
in a motion picture theatre in which he sexually as- 
saulted a man sitting in the next seat. Patient was 
remanded by the court to the Toronto Psychiatric 
hospital. 

This was a 2] year old man, citizen of the United 
States, Air Force, visiting Toronto. 

There was a history of four homosexual experi- 
ences (including this offense-) One led to discharge 
from the United States Air Force. There was excessive 
drinking on each occasion. There was evidence of 
heterosexual drives. 

Psychiatric and psychological examinations revealed 
average intelligence (I- Q. 109) and evidences of men- 
tal illness, including withdrawal, ideas of reference and 
unreality, occasional auditory hallucinations, depression 
(suicidal thoughts). In hospital the patient showed 
“panic reactions” at times. 

It was considered this was not a case of primary 
sex deviation; the homosexual episodes were part 
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of a concurrent mental illness, possibly schizophrenic. 
Treatment in mental hospital was recommended; the 
court concurred and the charge was withdrawn. 
CASE II: SERIES A, No. 2 


Patient was charged with indecent exposure under 
section 205 of the Criminal Code. maximum penalty, 
six months imprisonment. 

Patient was arrested for exposing his sex organs 
to two small girls, while he was standing in his own door. 
way. Patient was remanded by court to Toronto Psy. 
chiatric Hospital. 

There was a history of four sexual exposures (in 
cluding this offense) always to young girls aged 8 to 
9 (one girl was his stepdaughter), commencing one 
year previous- 

Mental and physical symptoms commenced about 
the same time: Headache and dizziness on exertion; 


‘increasing seclusiveness; more moody; irritable; some 


apathy and emotional flattening; no organic signs; 
EEG normal. 

There was a history of severe head injury while 
on active service in 1946. The patient unconscious 
for 36 hours, hospitalization for many weeks, then 
discharged from the army. Diagnosis: “head injury 
with post-traumatic syndrome.” 

It was considered that the sexual deviation was 
part of a mental illlness, which may be organic and 
the results of an earlier head injury. 

Upon receipt of the hospital report the court placed 
the offender on 12 months probation with the under- 
standing that he would attend a veterans’ hospital 
for further investigation and treatment as an out-pati- 
ent. 

The foregoing is a brief account of the operation 
of the forensic clinic in conjunction with the courts 
serving the metropolitan area of Toronto. The func- 
tion of the clinic include the examination and treat- 
ment of some sex offenders- 


In our experience, some sex offenders may be 
treated clinically as an alternative to imprisonment. 
The identification of those cases which may be treated 
with some prospect of success and without undue 
hazard for the public is made possible by the main- 
tenance of adequate psychiatric facilities for the courts 

APPENDIX 
CRIMINAL CODE (CANADA), SECTION 1054A 


(1) When any person is convicted of an offense 
under sections two hundred and nineth-two, two hun- 
dred and nineth-three, two hundred and ninety-nine, 
three hundred, three hundred and one or three hun- 
dred and two, the court, before passing sentence, may 
hear evidence as to whether the offender is a criminal 
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sexual psychopath, 

(2) Such evidence shall be given by at least 
two psychiatrists who, in the opinion of the court 
are duly qualified as such and one of whom has 
heen nominated by the Attorney General. 

(3) The court may hear such other eviderce 
as it may deem necessary. 

(4) Evidence as to whether the offender is a 
criminal sexual psychopath shall not be submitted 
unless seven days’ notice has been given by the proper 
officer of the court to the offender that such evidence 
will be submitted. 

(5) The court may find that the convicted per- 
son is a criminal sexual psychopath and in such case 
shall sentcrce him for the offense for which he has 
been convicted to a term of imprisonment in a 
penitentiary of not less than two years and for an 


indeterminate period there after. 

(6) Any person found to be a criminal sexual 
psychopath and sentenced accordingly shall be subject 
to such disciplinary and reformative treatment as may 
he prescribed by penitentiary regulations. 

(7) The Minister of Justice shall one at least 
in every three years during which a person is detained 
in custody for an indeterminate period review the 
condition, history and circumstances of that person 
with a vew to determining whether he should be 
placed out on license and, if so, on what condition. 

(8) In this section “criminal sexual psychopath” 
means a pe'son who by a course of misconduct in 
sexual matters has evidenced a lack of power to con- 
trol his sexual impulses and who as a result is likely 
to attack or otherwise inflict injury, loss, pain or 
other cvil on any person, 1947-48, c39 ,s. 43; 
1950, Ll, s.19 


FINAL TRIBUTE 


The Journal of Correctional Education has re- 
ceived the foliowing tribute to Mr. Williams J. Toms, 
a former member of the Correctional Education ‘As- 
sociation and for many ye.rs a leader in the ficld of 
Vocational training in the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. 

We are glad to be able to print this tribute to 


Toms. 


By Levant Vandervoort 
(Reprint from the Citizen Patriot) 

In the death list Sunday of William J. Tons, 
Vocational director at Southern Michigan prison, the 
city of Jackson and the state suffered a distinct loss. 
We have been pretty close to prison affairs for years, 
seen and met many officials in various capacities. We 
can assure all of you good people that no one man 
ever accompolished more for the inmate body than Bill 
Toms. He started with an idea, real ability and little 
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else. He built the Vocational program into one of 
the greatest projects ever attempted in a major penal 
institution or anywhere else. Hundreds and hundreds 
of chaps who made a mistake and paid their de'st to 
society owe much to Mr. Toms and his departinent 
We personally know of the many fellows who left 
prison, procured jobs and made good. A large num- 
ber are in key spots in industrial organizations and 
they will tell you --one and all-that they owe every- 
thing to the man who made it possible to find them- 
selves, get properly adjusted and trained to resume 
their lives on the outside. No one man could do 
this job alone—Bill would be the first to admit it—he 
had a fine staff, excellent inmate instructors and ad- 
ministrations which give him every support possib'e. 
But after all it was William Toms, a fine man with 
an outstanding character and the desire to help o’hers 
who really c rried the ball. To Mrs. Toms and the 
others goes our sincere sympathy at this time. 
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Report Of The Committee On The Study 
And Treatment Uf Narcotic Addiction * 


D. Knowlton Read, Chairman 
Warden, Essex Co. Penitentiary 


Caldwell, N. J. 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the narcotic situation in to the topic of Public Education. On school of thought = 
the infected areas indicates that law enforcement agen- advocated by U. S. Commissioner of Narcotics H. J, for 
cies, health and hygiene bureaus, the medica] _ profes- Ansl.nger adheres to his stu.tement that, “We have hen 
sion, public health officials, and many instances an not favored direct education of youth about narcotics, vice 
aroused citizenry are fully cognizant of the threat pre- We agree with the concus.ons of sixty-eight nations Texe 


sented by the growing drug menace and that they that n.rc.tic educaiion is open to controversy and facil 
have combined their resources in their respective con - grave objections. instead of preventing drug ad- 
munities to meet the challenge. An analysis of reports diction among the youth, education in the schools 
submitted by the various agencies charged with this sometimes defeats its purpose, Many young persons, a 
responsibility discloses a similar pattern relative to the once their curiosity is aroused, will ignore the war- 
sociological, physiological and psychological causes and ing and experiment upon themselves with disastrous 
affects of the problems presented. A breakdown of results.” 

statistics pertaining to age group usage and other The other schocl of thought best exemplified 


pertinent data are also comparable. by the New York City Board of Education takes a 
Generally speaking, law enforcement agencies ha\e contrary view, and along with some other localities, 
stepped up their psograms considerably not only on makes instruction in the subject of narcotics mandatory 
the Federal level, but on the state and Municipal in the junior high and high schools. In fact, the New 
level as well. There is no question but what the York City Board of Education attributes the decrease 
increased availability of narcotics has aggravated the in narcotics use by youngsters under sixteen in the 
problem to the point where some states urge thal success of its educational program in the school systems. 
inteasified anti-smuggling precautions are urgentiy 
needed. Special pol.ce bureaus have been created in — 
some States and Municipalities that have never had 
them before and are conducting in-service training 
programs for law enforcement officers as well. Others 
have augmented the squads already in existence, pros- 
ecutions have been speeded up and are more vigorous, 
penalties for sale and possession have been greatly ve 
increased all along the line, legislation has been passed Se 
tightening the controls of drugs, barbiturates, issuance 2 Eee Pi 
of prescriptions, as well as curbing certain prescrip- Under the system set up by the Federal — 
tion practices of some physic'ans. Some states have of Prisons, any male narcotic addict who is admitted 
passed legislation making the use of drugs a jailable ras a doe the Federal penal or correctional 7 
offense with sentences imposed predicated upon the is eligi le for treatment in the Public Health Service 
number of offenses. Some of the States, like New Hospitals at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, 
Jersey, have passed laws requiring all drug users to Texas, and can be transferred to either of these a 
regrister with the loc:l authorties imediately upon stitutions when deemed advisable by the Federal Pui- 


Several States have organized speakers bureaus 
who lecture on narcotic to service clubs, civic groups, 
parent-teacher organizations, etc. 

The g.eat majority of those who have given this 
problem with all it’s complexities the careful study 
and thought that it requires, are agreed that a suc- 
cessful rehabilitation program for drug addicts, -c- 


entering State. Others like New York and the District — Medical Service. Women can be treated only at 
of Columbia, have passed legislation permitting cer- pe 

tain types of offenders to be committed to hospitals . Justin K. Fuller, Medical Consultant for the Dep- 
for treatment instead of being committed to a penal artment of Correction, State of California, reports 
institution, California permits the addict to choose © Beem 3908 Prive At 


between a penal institution and a State mental hoapital. sociation, pp. 215-217. Permission granted by Hon. 
A great deal of discussion has arisen relative E. R. Cass, General Secretary. 
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that progress had been made in the Out-Patient Psy- 
chotherapeutic Area for Parolees, the first unit of 
which was placed in operation on the first day of 
\yevet, 1953, in th» City of Los Angeles. Chicago 
and Detroit have established out-patient therapeutic 
dinics for teen-agers and young adults on a voluntary 
basis following their discharge from Lexington; state 
jospitals or correctional institutions. 

The rehabilitation of the addict hss ‘cen given 
considerable emphasis. Some States and cities have 
enlarged their present facilities or created new ones 
for ths purpose. At the moment, it is believed that 
there ar vacancies at the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, 
Texas, for those who wish to apply. How. ver, these 
facilities are limited to men only at Fort Worth. 

Experience in most quarters indicates very strong- 
ly that a program of rehabilitation for the drug addict 
has a much greater chance of being successful if i! 
embraces the following: 

1. Subject should be institutionalized in a drug- 
free environment where he may receive the 
benefit of medical, psychological psy- 
chiatric treatment. He should also be the 
recipient of case work service, occupational 
therapy, and vocational and spiritual guidance 
Treatment should be compulsory. 

The period of institutionalization shou'd be 
for an indeterminate period, until such time 
as those charged with the responsibility feel 
that the subject is sufficiently rehabilitated to 


be released. 

4. Compulsory after-care follow-up system upon 
release until such time as subject is con- 
sidered a good enough risk to be allowed to 
take his place in society. 

Since the problem of drug usage among teen- 
agers and young adults is relatively new, and pro- 
cedures and treatments are st.ll in the embryonic 
stages, no one can definitely say what is or is not the 
best method of coping with this situation. All that 
can be offered, is what has proven to be the most 
successful to date. We agree with the conclusion 
drawn by the Committee on the Use of Narcotics 
Among Teen-Age Youth of the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York City that, “It would seem that 
successful treatment of the person with a history of 
narcotic addiction is a very slow, gradual process. 
taking place over a long period of treatment contact, 
and fraught with difficulties created by outside social 
and legal pressures as well as by the extremely in- 
adequate and weak personality that we have to deal 
with.” 

Inasmuch as New York City is the first and 
only community to establish a facility where teen-age 
addicts would receive compulsory treatment and rehab- 


ilitation on a medical level, the Committee thought 
that it might be well to submit a copy of the hoe- 


pital’s report and conclusions for the information and 
guidance of citizens and interested agencies. 

This Report is in the official file of the As- 
sociation. 
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Reception Center Prepares New Evaluative Summary 


A new type of case analysis, supplanting the for- 
mer called “Overall Adjustment and Time Classif - 
c tion,” has been adopted at the Reception Center. 
The new summary is called simply, “Case Analysis 
(Reception Center.) ” Its format and content were 
developed after staff discussions, including conferences 
with representatives of the Division of Parole. The 
Case Analysis is an evaluative summary of all infor- 
mation and findings after staff reports are submitted 
as the result of diagnostic studies. It is prepared just 
prior to classification board meetings and js submitted 
for staff consideration and final adoption. Before the 
Case Analysis is finally adopted, it receives careful 
consider.tion by the staff in order that changes, if 
any, may be made so that a true analytical picturc 
may be, presented on every inmate. 

Now that a comprehensive summary has been devel- 
oped, it has been found desirable in the interest of 
economy of time and expense to eliminate the Staff 
Summary and Recommendation section from the Re- 
ception Center report. The new case analysis does not 
in any way affect the individual staff reports, and rec- 
ommendations and summaries in each area continue to 
appear attheend of these reports. They are, however, 
no longer recopied as a separate section. 

Already some institutions to which inmates are 
transferred from the Center have signified their ap- 
proval of the new type of case analysis and have re- 
quested, if poss'ble, that the Reception Center supply 
additional copies since they feel it can be used for 
initial program purposes at the transfer institution. 
The Center would like very much to comply with 
these requests but there is no way at present to in- 
crease the number of copies of staff-meeting revised 
case analyses. However, the Center is making avail- 
able to the institutions the six rough draft copies of 
the case analyses, which are prepared prior to the 
board meeting. The only trouble with these is that 
they do not contain the corrections made at the board 
meeting. However, until some fast and economical 
method of duplication can be provided at the Center, 
this is the best that can be done. 

The Center recognizes that there is still plenty of 
room for improvement in these case analyses. One dif- 
ficulty in preparing adequate analyses is the fact that 
these have to be done now within a period of about 
two days, which means that almost every week 25 or 30 
of these summaries must be prepared in a very short 
time. In order to get this done, the assistant director, 
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a custodial officer, and at times the director, have had 
to assist with them. The guidance supervisor does about 
one-third of the summaries each week. It was hoped that 
two additional guidance supervisors would be provided 
at the Center so that each could be assigned a definite 
case load with responsibility for social background inter. 
viewing inmates re family, community and_ personal 
problems, interviewing parents and relatives when 
they come to visit and, in general, acting as case 
coordinator with final responsibility for preparation 
of the case analysis. Unfortunately, the new person- 
nel was not provided. 

In order to meet the situation, a new plan is just 
being inaugurated whereby five members of each staff 
board will prepare two case analyses each, with the 
remainder being prepared by the guidance supervisor, a 
custodial officer, and the assistant director. This plan 
is just going into operation and it is not known 
whether it will prove practical to continue it- It will 
certainly be an additional burden on the staff mem. 
bers and will complicate the already intricate time 
schedule. The situation will never be satisfactory until 
at least two additional guidance supervisors are provid- 
ed to carry out the function of case coordination a- 
nalysis. However, since the case analysis is important 
to the final case discussion and decision at the Re- 
ception Center, and since it is apparently proving of 
value in other institutions, every effort will be made 
to continue to prepare the best case analysis possible 
with the time and personnel available. 

This case analysis contains four sections as follows: 


OFFENSES AND MALADJUSSED 
BEHAVIOR 


The age of the inmate is given here together with 
type of conviction or adjudication (felon, misdemeanor, 
youthful offender, wayward minor), whether by plea 
or conviction, and sentence. A description of the im- 
mediate offense is given to indicate what was done 
and any unusual circumstances with regard to it. An 
evaluation is made here as to whether the sentence is 
too long or too short, and in sex cases whether he 
should not have been sentenced under the sex offender 
law, etc. Warrants and escapes are also given. There is 
an evaluation of this section indicating whether this is 
an accidental offender, a genuine first offender, a gen- 
uine wayward minor, a repeater offender who has not 

* From Correction, N. Y. S. 


Dept. of Corrections. 
June, 1953. 
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profited from various types of treatment, etc. 

Also a review is made of the type and extent of 
offenses, the involvement ofthe individual, whether a 
leader or led, pattern, etc.; the inmate’s attitude toward 
his offenses and difficulties. The types of treatment 
are reviewed, including referrals to varous_ social 
agencies, prob.t.on, institutionalization, together with 
the approximate length and effect- In addition to 
actual offenses there is an indication as to when serious 
maladjustment began and the number of court appear- 
ances: If anything unusual prevails, if there are code. 
fendents, who may bear any feeding of animosity, this 
is mentioned. 

In addition to information from the front sheet, 
probation report, and parole preclassification report, 
care is taken to include here comments from the vari- 
ous Reception Center reports with regard to the boy’s 
attitude toward his offense, remorse, etc. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


This is a succinct presentation of the highlights 
in the inmate’s personal history, family relationships, 
associ.tes, education, work record, leisure-time activi- 
ties, and any other factor in the background which 
indicates the reason for the maladjustment and criminal 
behavior, as well as positive factors which may be ex- 
ploited to prevent recurrence. The interpretations con- 
tained in Reception Center reports of the various back- 
ground f ctor are included here. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
FINDINGS 


The psychiatric summary and psychological test 
results open this section. Then follows a general review 
of the type of adjustment made in the Reception Center 
program as a whole, together with special reactions 


' and problems arising in specific areas. If the general 
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pattern of adjustment is consistent throughout, each 
Reception Center area is not reviewed separately, but 
where deviations occur or significant findings appear, 
they are brought out here, e.g., “Cooperative in all 
areas except education where he was quite resistive 
apparcntly because of disagreeable school experiences 
in the past.” Following this, there is a review of the 
recommendations, noting their consistency, sp:cia! 
reasons for or against them, whether they agree with 
the inmate’s expressed interests, etc. Here also is es- 
pecially noted whether there is need for individual coun- 
seiing or therapy, the main objective of such coun- 
seling, individual or group therapy, and other spec’a' 
recommendations bringing out the major needs, prob- 
lems, and types of treatment. 


OVER-ALL EVALUAT'ON AND FUTURE 
OUTLOOK 


A brief rcstatment is made here of the most sig- 
nficant factors in the whole case, home backg:ound, 
extend of maladjustment, personality factors, etc. The 
outlook is then indic ted as good, better than average, 
average, below average, or poor, followed by the recom- 
mendation for approximate length of institutionalization 
either in time or, better still, on the basis of the re- 
sults to be accomplished. 

Finally, there is an indication as to the outside 
situation, whether he has a suitable family to go back 
to, whether he will be on his own, whether there 
should be social work with the family, etc. 

Recommendation is then made as t» the institution 
to which the man should be transferred, together with 
a notation, if applicable, that this is a case which 
should be transferred to “nonexistent” facilities such 
as inte mediate, type, mzntal hygiene type, camp 
type, etc. 
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Program 

Correctional Education Association 
American Prison Congress 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Monday, October 25, 1954, Morning 


Correctional Education Association 


Presiding: 


Reporter: 


Chester D. Owens, Assistant Director, New 
York State Reception Center, Elmira, New 
York. 


The Use of Television as an Educational 
Medium for Correctional Institutions. 


: Donald Pelch, Supervisor of Academic 


Education, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, 
Michigan. 


The University Workshop as a Training 
Medium for Correctional Educators. 


: M. J. Clarke, Director of Institutional Ed- 


ucation, Department of Welfare, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


A Review on the Chapter on Correctional 
Education from the Manual of Suggested 
Standards for a State Correctional System. 


: E. Don McCullough, Ph.D., Director of 


Education and Recreation, Ohio Division of 
Corrections, Columbus, Ohio. 


New Methods and Technique in Social Ed- 
ucation. 


: Price Chenault, Director of Education, 


New York State Department of Correction, 
Albany, New York. 


What is On-The-Job Training? 


: Benjamin Frank, Ph.D., Superintendent, 


Vocational Education and_ Training. 
United States Bureau of Prisons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Colonel Paul B. Watson, Director of Ed- 
ucation, Maryland State Penitentiary, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


Monday, October 25, 1954, Afternoon: 


Correctional Education Association and Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries. 


Presiding: 


Marion H. Vedder, Chairman, American 
Prison Association Committee on Institut. 
ion Libraries, Consultant, Institution Li. 
braries, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Library, Albany, New York. 


The Real Value of a Library in a Corree- 
tional Institution and How to Achieve It. 


From the Point of View of the Education 
Staff. 


E. Donald McCullough, Ph.D., Director 
of Education and Recreation, Ohio Divi- 
sion of Corrections, Columbus, Ohio. 


From the Point of View of the Librarian. 


: David Kantor, Librarian, California State 


Prison, Folsom, California. 


Tuesday, October 26, 1954, Morning: 


Penal Industries Association and Correctional 
Education Association. 
Presiding: Darwin E. Clay, Director of Education, 


Topic: 


Discussants: 


Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan, 
and President, Correctional Education 
Association. 


Relation of Penal Industries to Trade 
Training and Vocational Adjustment. 


Norman K. Morgan, Director of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania Industrial School, 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania; Member of the 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa, 
Canada; Charles V. Jenkinson, Research 
Engineers, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, October 26, 1954, Afternoon: 


Correctional Education Association 
Presiding: Darwin E. Clay, Director of Education. 


Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan, 
and President, Correctional Education 
Association. 

Business Meeting. 
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Wednesday, October 27, 1954, Morning (Second Half) : 


Warden’s Association, Committee on Personal 
Standards and Training, and Correctional 
Education Association. 


Presiding : 


Problem 3.: 


Ross V. Randolph, Warden, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Menard Division. Menard. 
Illinois. 

How to Develop a Ten-year Master Plan 
for a State Correctional System. 


How to estimate the Prison Population for 
the Ten-year Period. 


: Ayres Raymond, Research Supervis-+ 


Michigan Department 
Lansing, Michigan. 
How to Classify this Correctional Pon- 
ulation into Homogeneous Groups. 
Norman Fenton, Ph.D., Deputy Directo- 


of Classification, & Treatment, Depa'tmert 
of Correction, Sacramento, Californi:. 


of Corrections 


What Program Should be Planned for the 
Groups Comprising the Correctional Pon- 
ulation. 


Discussant: 


Problem 4.: 
Discussant: 


Problem 5.: 


Discussant: 


Problem 6.: 


D scussant: 


Reporter: 


Chester D. Owens, Asst. Director, New 
York State Reception Center, Elmira, 
New York. 


What Type of Personnel and What Kind 
of Staff Organization Should be Planned. 
Garrett Heyns, Ph-D., Warden, Michigan 
Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan. 

How Many and What Type of Institutions 
Should be Planned. 


Reed Cozart, Assistant Director, Department 
of Institutions, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


How to Present the Master Plan for 
Legislative Approval. 

Russel G. Oswald, Director, Division of 
Corrections, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Kenyon J. Scudder, Superintendent, Cal- 
ifornia Institution for Men, Chino, Cal- 
ifornia. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN PAYING 1954 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 
M. J. Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer 
State Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Ky. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP AND STATEMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 for dues with application. Make checks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Subject: 
Discussant 
Problem 2.: 
Discussant: 
| 
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The New Manual Of Correctional Standards 


A Review 


Darwin Clay 
Director of Education 
Michigan Reformatory. 


Contrary to the concept of many correctional 
workers an educational program in a penal institution 
encompasses a wider scope than the small area which 
we have heretofore considered. It is evident that we 
are now thinking of correctional education in all the 


accepted forms; namely, vocational, related technical, 


academic or general, social, physical, religious, and 
musical. There is hardly an area within the institution 
upon which a well organized program of education does 
not have some impact. Important, and certainly accept- 
_ table, is the emphasis placed on the qualifications of 
the educational personnel. That in the correctional 
setting, particularly, the influence of a strong educator 
upon his students may be of more lasting importance 
than the skills or knowledge which he imparts. As 
pointed out, in each institution there should be a wel! 
trained educator responsible for the entire training pro- 
gram. Also, that where state wide correctional systems 
are in operation, a headquarters staff should be provid- 
ed in the central department which will administer the 
programs of all institutions within its jurisdiction. 
Our attention is called to the fact that much of the 

correctional education we have so fluently boasted about 
is incidental and not organized education in the true 
sense. Whereas organized education is applicable only 
to situations having the following elements: 

a) Objectives which are purposeful and clear- 

ly defined. 

b) Suitable physical equipment. 

c) An approved course of study. 

d) Regularly scheduled assembly periods. 

e) A professionally trained staff. 

f) A method of measuring and recording pro- 

gress, 
g) Guidance service 
In the same token it has been called to our attention 

that there is a vast dfference between a bonafide and 
a bogus vocational program. Real vocational training 
is not manual arts or the employment of men on full 
time jobs, but, rather, that training which, with modern 
equipment and a capable trade instructor, trains men 
for skilled jobs necessary for earning a livelihood. It 
should not be overlooked that emphasis has been plac- 
ed upon vocational shop and the vocational teacher as 
a very important medium for stimulating social adjust- 
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ment of the individual student. 

Probably little fully organized vocational training 
is being carried on today in correctional institutions, 
the type of program that would meet the specifications 
as set down in such Federal legislation as Smith-Hughes 
Act (1917) or the George Deen Act (1937). However, 
many opportunities are being overlooked in every insti- 
tution for organized trade training in the construction, 
maintainence and service trades. We are reminded that 
much of this On-The-Job Training as now exists falls 
short of the goal for the following reasons: 1) lack of 
interest on the part of the administration; 2) inabil- 
ity of supervisors to learn how to teach their trades, 
or willingness to learn; 3) one job operations; 4) little 
follow-through as to progress of indivuals. It has been 
pointed out that there is also a great need for training 
provisions for large groups of inmates committed to 
correct.onal institutions who cannot be trained for the 
more skilled occupations because of limited ability. 
These men of lower mentality can be trained for em- 
ployment in jobs with:n their capacity, following the 
same pattern, wherever possible, as is used in teach- 
ing the more skilled trades. 

In the “General or Academic Education Program” 
it is suggested that prov'sion should be made for the 
following groups: 1) Those who are illite:ate and those 
whose capacity surpasses their educational achievement; 
2) basic subjects preparatory for trades; 3) related 
trade subjects; 4) completion of high school curriculum; 
5) correspondence courses, university extension and 
the like. 

Our attention is called to the necessity of motivat- 
ion, climate of the classroom end qualifications of the 
teaching staff. Because of the fluid nature of the average 
prison population emphasis is placed upon individual- 
lized instruction, allowing every man to proceed at his 
own rate of progress, although frequent group sessions 
are necessary in order to develop desirable attitudes, 
stimulate ambitions and awaken interest in worthwhile 
goals- The importance of enlisting the cooperation of 
outside educational agencies for the purpose of certi- 
fication and study m-terials has been ca'led to our 
attention. 


The chapter discusses the aims of a well organized 
physical education program: a) There should be as 
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many prisoners as are able participating in some form 
of healthful recreation; b) instruction should be given 
«o they will have the added satisfaction that comes from 
doing well in competitive activities; c) develop whole- 
some recreational interest that will have carry over value 
after release; d) correct or compensate defects by system- 
atic corrective exercises; e) correct wrong social att- 
itudes by encouraging participation in competitive 
sports that tend to draw a man out of himself, develop 
a sense of team work, and promote good sportsman- 
ship. 

A most iniportant contribution of this chapter is 
the emphasis placed on cultural and social education. 
Cultural education usually takes form in a correctional 
institution as: 1) reund table discussion groups; 2) cor- 
respondence or cell study courses; 3) directed reading: 
4) lectures, forums, demonstrations, exhibits, concerts 
and recitals; 5) developing musical and artistic ta- 
lents. 

Finally, but perhaps of the greatest importance, is 
that part of the chapter which stresses the value of 
social education in a well organized educational pro- 
gram. That correctional education is not just a few 
organized classes or shops located in specific areas, but 
that every part and every activity in the institution 
serves as a medium for training to accept and as- 
sume responsibilities after release. “How a man eats, 
how he modulates his voice, how well he observes per- 


sonal cleanliness, how he gets on with his fellow inmates 
and officials, how punctual he is, how courteous, how 
sclf-controlled--all these may have an influence on. his 
ultimate adjustment in the community.” That to ac- 
complish these objectives the cooperation of the entire 
institutional staff is necessary and this very important 
part of their job should be emphasized as one of the 
major objectives of employee training. As anticipated, 
our attention has been called to the importance of group 
therapy or adjustment courses, orientation and pre- 
release training. Methods and techniques of conduct- 
ing such courses have been briefly discussed. That 
wih the urgent need of such traing it is becoming 
ixercasingly important that more teachers become schc ol- 
ed in the techniques of such teaching and the recruit- 
ment of class members. 

A section of this chapter has been devoted to the 
need of physical equipment that will most readily lend 
itself to the accomplishment of the objectives of a well 
organized institutional educational program. 

This chapter on education of the new Manual of 
Correctional Standards should prove most valuable in 
correctional workers as a guide for those interested in 
planning an institutional educational program that will 
approach the ideal. It is interesting to note that thor- 
oughness with which all areas of education in correct- 
ional institutions has been discussed in fourteen short 
pages: 


AN INVITATION 


The International Correspondence Schools, located 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania, extends a hearty invitation 
to members of the Correctional Education Assocation. 
and others interested in penal education who are attend- 
ing the Congress of Correction, to visit them next 
October. Phil-delphia is only 125 miles away. and ‘s 
the nearest to Scranton the Congress has met in many 
years. 

Some who are driving to Philadelphia may wish 
to stop on the way to or from the Congress. Scranton 
is situated at the intersection of East-West and North- 
South Highways-U.S. No-6, the Roosevelt Highw xy. and 
No. 11, the Lackawanna Trail. The route to Phila- 
delphia is through the beautiful and scenic Pocono 
mountains. Ser*nton is on the main line of the D.1 
&W. Railroad between Buffalo and New York, and 
is also serviced by T.W.A, Colonial, American, and 


Allegheny Airlines, 

Vistors are welcome any day, Monday through 
Friday, between 8A.M. and 4:30P.M. The Schools 
are not open or Saturday. Those working with the 
Schools under the I.C.S.-Prison Cooperative Plan 
are especially u ged to allow enough time to see the 
Educational Department in oper:tion. 

Arrangements are under consideration for a group 
visit by auto to the I.C.S. on Thursday or Friday 
October 28 and 29, while the Congress is in session. 
Further annoucement will be made at various meetings 
of the Congress, and sessions of the Correctional 
Education Association. Anyone wishing advance 
information should write to B. R. Barbour, Field Secre- 
tary, International Correspondence Schools, 1001 
Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 9, Pa. Mr. Barbour ‘s in 
charge of all I.C.S. prison activities. 


How does a system of personal advisors work? 
We believe it works well when it has the proper foun- 
dation and support of personnel. 


Our system operates in this manner. Each inmate 
is assigned an advisor by the classification Committee, 
which meets weekly to make cell and job assignments. 
This does not prevent him from securing advice and 
counsel from his foreman, cell house man or any of the 
other officers, but does assure him that he can secure 
information from a reliable source. 


In order to understand better our program one 
should first know something of our institution. 


In the State of Oklahoma all inmates are sentenced 
to the State Penitentary, where they are screened by 
a State classification committee. Those younger in- 
mates who appear to have the best capacity for reha- 
bilitation are then transferred to this Reformatory, 
where our average population is 500 inmates, 


Once a month we receive a transfer; usually about 
twenty inmates at a time. If, during their stay here, 
any of the inmates are adjudged incorrigable or beyond 
reach of rehabilitation efforts, they are transferred 
back to the Penitentary. This happens in a very small 
number of cases. 

Our rehabilitation program is based on academic 
education, social education, vocational training, and 
religious counseling with athletics being part of social 
education. 

At the Oklahoma State Reformatory we have a 12 
grade school which is fully accredited by the State de- 
partment of Education. We spent some time and effort 
to secure this accreditation in order that the inmate 
might have a bona-fide diploma upon completion of 
high school. 

We require school attendance of all inmates under 
the age of 21 who have not completed High School, 
except in rare cases. Attendance is optional for those 
over 2] and those who have completed high school; 
there are several graduates attending school in order 
to take courses which they have not taken before, or 
in which they need review. 

The inmates go to school one-half day and work 
the other half. They study one subject at a time in 
the high school. Semesters are 10 week periods, and 
they go to school the year around, this enables a boy 
to earn five credits in a 12 month period. 

The inmate may do his half-day’s work in the 
kitchen, boot shop, laundry, or other assignments 
where he can learn a trade if he wishes. He is also 
offered commerical courses and Industrial arts courses 


How About An Advisor For Each Inmate 


in the high school. 

This school is staffed by eleven qualified teach. 
ers who have had experience in the public schools before 
they began their present duties. 

Reaizng the need for more specific training in 
the type of work they are doing a special class was 
worked out with the State Univers.ty. An extension 
courses in counselng and guidance was held in the 
institution’s school. Those teachers who needed the col. 
lege credit to apply on their Master’s Deg:ees paid the reg. 
ular tuition charge. The remainder of the minimum 
charge was pa.d by this institution. The rest of the 
teachers and custodial personnel were allowed to attend 
the course with out charge. 


With this ground-work we then established in our 


school a more concentrated course of Social Education’ 


employing visual aids and group guidance. This oper- 
ates more smoothly than we anticipated because in 
these group discussions the inmates find that the prob- 
lems they face are not individual problems, but prob- 
lems faced by most of the group. 

At this same time we established our individual 
counseling program. We proceeded to assign each new 
inmate to an advisor, after a study of the background 
of the inmate and advisor, considering such things as 
tural or urban childhood, amount of education, family 
status, military service, and religion where possible. 

Provision is made for a change of advisors on 
request of e.ther the inmate or officer, to prevent as 
far as possible any personality conflicts. 

The officer studies the inmate’s record and contacts 
him as soon as possible after his arrival. If possible 
this is accomplished before the inmate is moved from 
his receiving cell. 

As early as possible the inmate is urged toward 
and aided in setting up a goal to work toward during 
his incarceration. This always provides an opening 
for an interview, besides helping the inmate to use his 
time wisely. 

The advisor is able to help the inmate a great 
deal in this by consulting school records which contain 
interest tests, personality inventories, and aptitude and 
grade placement tests which are administered by our 
school. 

Originally we tried to give all tests before an in- 
mate started to school, but now we give only the grade 
placement tests before school enrollment and wait until 
the boy has become accustomed to these surroundings 
and has seen the need for the information to be gain- 
ed before the remaining tests are given. 
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No notes are t-ken during interviews as all in- 
formation is confidential unless it pertains to the se 
curity of the institution. When the inmates are informed 
of this, and they notice the absence of the “Official 
jookings” note pad they then respond more readily in 
giving their confidence and discussing their personal 
problems. 

Each work report and school report is discussed 
by tle alvisor and inmate. This assures regular op- 
po.tunsties fr counselng and affords the inmate a 
chance to ask any puestion that he may have without 
veking a special interview. 

Job change and cell change requests are signed by 
the advisor, this does not requ re approval of the ad- 
visor but does offer an opportun ty for discussion if 
he does not «pprove. The advisor assures himself that 
the inmate knows something of the job before request 
is made and this often causes the inmate to change his 
mind about making the request. 

Another advantage is that the advisor is able to 
study ten or twelve inmates and their records more 
thoroughly than he would be able to do in a hit cr 
miss situation where definite assignments are not made. 

All advisors meet periodically to discuss the pro- 
gram and problems which may arise. 

You may wonder where the Chaplain fits in a pr.- 
gram of this type. The Ch plain has been in all the 
planning and operation of the program, but it was de- 
cided not to assign any individual counselees to him 


“Chaplain’s Boy” :nd for the same reason we dec’ ded 
not to assign individual’s to the administrative personnel; 
this also prevents the idea of favo.itism which m ght 
have arisen. These are the only restrictions as to whom 
an :dvis r may be. 

How do the “ol 
gram? 

Why not appoint advisors for all inmates? Is there a 
jlace for them in the program? 

The older heads, with few exceptions, view the 
progr.m favorably. They were not ass'gned advisors 
because the majority have already selected some iad - 
vidual, either inm te or officer, to whom they confide 
their troubles and from whom they ask advice. Many 
of them have since asked to be “assigned” to a certain 
teacher or guard as an advisee. 

The puestion still remains; how does this system 
work? Since the progam was put into operation there 
has been a marked decrecse in the number of requests 
for cell and job changes, also a great decrease in re- 
puests for personal interviews with the warden, and 
rule infractions by newer inm tes have been practically 
nil since this new edvisory system has gone into 
operat on. 

We do not claim to have a cure-all, however, we 
are well pleased with the results of several months of 
operation under this plan. 

E. L. Imboden, member advisary Committee 

Fred R. Wh'te, Director of Education 

Approved for publication Joe Sharp, Warden 


” inmates react to such a pro- 


because, no inmate would like to be known as the 
Okla. State Reformatory, G anite, Okla. 


Mr. Ellis C. Mac Dougall formerly with the South 
Carolina Industrial School for Boys, in the capacity of 
Social Worker and job Placement Off'cer, has re- 
cently transferred to Simpsonville, South Carolina. 
Where he is now serving as Director of jhe Greenville 
County Rehabilitation C mp. This is a Prison camp 
for youthful offenders which was established during the 
present year. 

Establishment of the Greenville County Camp is 
the first step taken by the state of South Carolina in 
a move to separate youthful prisoners from the older 
group. 

Our best wishes to Mr. Mac Dougall in this im- 
portant new assignment. 


The Contribution Of Summer Workshops To 
Correctional Education 


One of the most hopeful signs to be found in the 
field of Correctional Education is the developing pro- 


grem of Regional Summer Workshops. During the. 


past year three of these were held. Educators of New 
York State and some of the adjoining New England 
States met at St- Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York in August for a one week session of the Fred- 
erick A- Moran Memorial Institute on Delinquency 
and Crime. This is an annual meeting planned by a 
commitiee from the New York State Department of 
Correction. 

In June, the first session of a new summer work- 
shop on Correctional Education was held at Iowa 
St te College at Ames, Iowa, with representatives from 
the States of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Illinois present. From all reports, this meeting 
was so successful that it will likely be set up as an 
annual gathering: 

In July, the third Annual Summer Workshop on 
Correctional Education was held at Purdue Univers- 
ity with more than 60 representatives present from 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and 
Kentucky. Also, one man who came all the way from 
Louisiana. This meeting has become larger and better 


organized each year and an effort is now being made to 
bring about participation by rep-esentatives of the 
Juvenile Institut‘ons. 

It might well be asked, just what service is being 
rendered by the regional conference? If no other 
purpose was served, it does offer an opportunity for 
Correctional Educators to meet and exchange idess 
and to hear discussions upon the various phases of 
their work. At the Purdue Meeting, a committee, 
consist'‘ng of at least one member from each state, is 
appointed as a planning group which meets in the 
early Spring to plan the program for the Summer 
session. 

The writer of this article has had an opportunity 
of attending 2 summer conferences and of partici- 
psting as a member of the planning committee. |; 
is my opinion that a very fine service is being ren- 
dered to the whole field of Correctional Education. 

We would like to see additional summer confer. 
ences set up at Institutions in the Southeast, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest, so that one of these 
meetings would be convenient for correct-onal educators 
in all sections of the country- 
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